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sent the highest type of intellectual activity. We 
cannot urge with any force the desirability of 
bringing the laity to appreciate the outstanding 
points of scientific work if specialists in particular 
sections of such work manifest no interest in the 
results of investigations by their colleagues in 
other departments, or will not trouble to make 
themselves understood outside their own esoteric 
circle. Papers read before scientific societies are 
now so highly specialised that only occasionally 
can they be followed with intelligent interest by 
the whole of the fellows present at a meeting, and 
usually not more than two or three people are 
capable of criticising them. As this is the case in 
circles where at any rate the general language of 
science is understood, it is not strange that people 
who have not had a scientific education should 
believe that scientific description must be beyond 
their comprehension. 

This belief is probably responsible for the fact 
that there is little demand for popular works on 
science and few large audiences for scientific lec¬ 
turers. We can say without fear of substantial 
contradiction that in such an inspiring subject, 
for example, as astronomy, attempts at popularisa¬ 
tion by books or lectures have less chance of 
success than they had fifty or a hundred years ago. 
We are well aware that there are a few individual 
exceptions to this generalisation, but the state¬ 
ment can be fully justified as a whole, not only 
as regards astronomy, but also by the experiences 
of most authors and lecturers in other branches of 
science. There has been a vast increase in 
periodical publications and general literature, but 
the increase in scientific literature has been in the 
direction of text-books and treatises rather than 
in popular works, to which little encouragement is 
given, either by men of science or the public. 

We should be sorry to suggest that scientific 
work is necessarily associated with poor literary 
style; indeed, we are sure that the literary com¬ 
positions of men of science compare very favour¬ 
ably with those of other workers who are not 
purely men of letters. It may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether sufficient encouragement is given 
to young scientific men to cultivate the power of 
clear expression, or whether sufficient appreciation 
is shown of efforts at making science intelligible 
to the people. An author like Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who creates wide interest in scientific work, is 
doing far better service to science than he would 
if he had concentrated his attention upon the 
minute biological structures of his early days as 
student and teacher. It would be greatly to the 
advantage of science if there were many more 
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writers possessing like scientific knowledge with 
brilliant imagination and convincing pen. 

Science can only secure its rightful position in a 
democratic State when its work and worth are 
widely known and understood. The makers of 
new knowledge can be trusted to continue to add 
to the stores already accumulated, but they should 
remember also that popular interest means in¬ 
creased support for their work and greater use of 
the results. It is rarely that great capacity for 
original investigation is combined with the gift 
of attractive exposition, and more rare to find 
both qualities being used for the popularisation of 
science, as, for example, in Sir Ray Lankester’s 
series of masterly notes and essays, three volumes 
of which have now been published. We believe 
the influence of such literary work upon the 
public mind is much greater than is generally 
understood, and we should like to see many 
equally attractive efforts of a similar kind in other 
scientific fields than those with w'hieh Sir Ray 
Lankester is most intimately acquainted. 

The war has made people think of more serious 
things than those which had their attention a year 
or two ago, and there are signs that a more 
satisfying literature will be required than the light 
pabulum which has hitherto served. What could 
be better adapted to provide for the coming need 
than the rich materials of science when attrac¬ 
tively displayed? It is the privilege of scientific 
workers to have garnered these stores; and it 
is equally their duty to see that the nation does 
not perish for want of the stimulating food which 
they can furnish. If science does not come into 
its kingdom in the immediate future, it should not 
be for want of endeavour to enlighten the mind 
of the public and create intellectual interest in its 
aims, but because the people are content to be 
ignorant of the truths learned in the innermost 
courts of the temple of Nature, and to be without 
the power which such knowledge can give them. 

ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN CASTE SYSTEM. 
The People of India. By Sir H. Risley. Second 
edition, edited by W. Crooke. Pp. xxxii + 472 + 
xxxv plates. (Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, 
Spink and Co.; London : W. Thacker and Co., 
1915.) Price 21 s. net. 

HIS memorial edition of the late Sir H. 
Risley’s standard work on Indian anthro¬ 
pology has fortunately been entrusted to the com¬ 
petent hands of Mr. W. Crooke. As no notes 
were left by the author for a new edition, the 
editor has reproduced the text generally as it 
stood in the first, which had quickly run out of 
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print; but Mr. Crooke has introduced many im¬ 
provements. He has brought the statistics up to 
date, secured greater uniformity in spelling the 
vernacular names, added numerous footnotes, cor¬ 
recting statements and theories which have been 
proved to be erroneous or doubtful, and given an 
appreciative memoir of the author’s pioneer 
anthropological work in India. 

Important additions also have been made to the 
illustrations, which previously had been restricted 
to rather inferior reproductions of several of the 
beautiful photographs by Sir B. Simpson in 
Dalton’s “Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal”—a 
work also now difficult to procure. The inclusion 
of some excellent photographs for other parts of 
India makes the series now more representative. 

The main thesis of the book is the contentious 
one on the origin of the caste-system. There is no 
doubt that Risley exaggerated the antiquity of the 
present social grouping of the people in his belief 
that the supposed fixity of caste dated to a 
remotely early period, and had thus presumably 
preserved in India a remarkable purity in physical 
type. Mr. Crooke, however, shows that caste in 
its modern rigid form in India is relatively recent. 
The older custom, as seen in the Vedas and Epics, 
recognised the possibility of a member of the 
“warrior” class ( Kshatriya ) becoming a Brah¬ 
man, or vice verscl. A second wife could be taken 
from any lower class, and such laxities in practice 
still prevail in the more outlying districts of the 
Himalayas and the Panjab amongst groups of 
relatively pure Aryan stock. In many areas in 
India it is shown that the existing tribes and 
castes represent mixtures of various races which 
had amalgamated within a comparatively late his¬ 
toric period. 

On the disputed origin of the warlike castes of 
Upper India, the long-headed Rajputs, Jats, and 
others, Risley opposed the present fashionable 
theory which would bring these people from Cen¬ 
tral Asia. This he did on the old idea that the 
people of Central Asia were of a uniform brachy- 
cephalic type, which is now known to he certainly 
not the case. Mr. Crooke seems to approve the 
recent theory of Smith and others that the Gurjari 
and the other associated “ Rajput ” tribes of 
Upper India are largely, if not wholly, formed by 
the Hun invaders of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Yet it is precisely in these and 
associated tribes that Risley finds his purest 
Aryan type ! 

Regarding the Marathas, the dominant tribe of 
Western India, Risley’s-suggestion, based upon 
some reputed, but not clearly established, brachy- 
cephalism in the Deccan, is that they originated 
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in bodies of Scythians driven down from the 
Western Panjab and intermarrying with the 
Dravidians. Mr. Crooke points out that there 
is no historical nor even traditional evidence of 
any Scythian migration into the Deccan; whereas 
the Marathas are closely connected with a mixed 
race of cultivators extending over a wide area, 
from the Deccan to the Ganges Valley, and known 
as Kumbi or Kurmi. These and other results of 
later research would no doubt have been con¬ 
sidered by the author himself had he lived. 

To many workers the most important part of the 
book will perhaps be the anthropometric tables, 
consisting of seriations of the several physical 
types. These and the maps of caste-distribution 
are of permanent value. The large collection of 
caste-proverbs will be found curious and interest¬ 
ing to students of folk-lore. 

The only mistake we have noticed in the refer¬ 
ences is that the article cited at page 2 from the 
“Journal, Royal Asiatic Society” should be for 
the year 1898, and not 1908. 

L. A. Waddell. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. 

(1) Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New 
series, vol. xv., containing the papers read 
before the Society during the Thirty-sixth Ses¬ 
sion, 1914-1915. Pp. 441. (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1915.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

(2) Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense. Edited by G. A. Johnston. Pp. 
vii + 267, (Chicago and London: The Open 
Court Co., 1915.) Price 35. 6 d. net. 

(1) S \ F the twelve papers and symposia col- 
V_y lected in the Proceedings of the Aris¬ 
totelian Society for the last session, four are direct 
criticisms of positions taken up by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. In the inaugural address on “ Science 
and Philosophy,” Dr. Bosanquet criticises the 
view, maintained in Mr. Russell’s recent Lowell 
Lectures, that philosophy, as the science which 
aims at stating all that can be known a priori 
about all possible worlds, should be ethically 
neutral, and that it is just because philosophy in 
the past has been biased by the desire for agree¬ 
able conclusions that philosophy has not made the 
same progress as the physical sciences. Dr. 
Bosanquet holds that this view implies an ante¬ 
cedent limitation of philosophy, and involves the 
confusion that because the interest of philosophy 
is purely theoretical, therefore its subject-matter 
is itself theory and its objects. 

In a paper of extraordinary acuteness, Mr. 
C. D. Broad deals with Mr. Russell’s attempt in 
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